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EXTRACTS FROM ChARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 371.) 
When George Fox and two other Friends 
were brought out of Launceston gaol, to be 


tried before judge Glynn, who was then chief 


justice of England, they came into court with 
their hats on. The judge asked them the 
reason of this, but they said nothing. He then 
told them tit the court commanded them to 
pull off their hats. Upon this George Fox 
addressed them in the following manner: 


Daniel, that the three children were cast into 
the fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar’s com- 
mand, with their coats, their hose, and their 
hats on.” The repetition of this apposite text 
fe the judge from any further comments 





on the custom, and he ordered him and hig 
companions to be taken away again. And they 
were accordingly taken away and they were 
thrust again among thieves. In process of 
time, however, this custom of the Quakers 
began to be known among the judges, who so 
far respected their scruples as to take care that 


“Where,” says he, “‘ did ever any magistrate, | their hats should be taken off in future in the 


king or judge, from Moses to Daniel, command 
any to put off their hats when they came be- 
fore them in their courts, either amongst the 
Jews, who were God’s people, or among the hea- 
then? And if the law of England doth com- 
mand any such thing, shew me that law, either 


grew angry, and replied, that “He did not 
carry his law books upon his back.” But 
says George Fox, “ tell me where it is ‘printed 
in any statute book, that I may read it.” The 
judge, in a vulgar manner, ordered him away, 
and he was accordingly taken away and put 
among thieves. The judge, however, in a 
short time afterwards ordered him up again, 
and, on his return put to him the following 
question : “‘ Come,” says he, “ where had they 
hats from Moses to Daniel ? ? Come answer me. 
Ihave you fast now.” George Fox replied, | 
that “he might read in the third chapter of 


written or printed.” Judge Glyon upon this| principles, like their predecessors, so far, that 


courts. 

These omissions of the ceremonies of the 
world, as begun by the primitive Quakers, are 
continued by the modern. They neither bow 
nor scrape, nor pull off their hats to any, by 
way of civility or respect, and they carry their 


they observe none of these exterior parts of po- 
liteness even in the presence of royality. The 
Quakers are in the habit on particular occasions 
of sending deputies to the king. And it is re- 
markable that his present majesty always sees 
them himself, if he be well, and not by proxy. 
Notwithstanding this, no one in the deputation 
ever pulls off his hat. Those, however, who 
are io waiting in the anti-chamber, knowing 
this custom of the Quakers, take their hats from 
their heads, before they enter the room where 
the king is. On entering the room, they nei- 
ther bow nor scrape, nor kneel, and as this cer- 








» Vile, or more dignified manner, than either the 
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emony cannot be performed for them by others, 
they go into the royal presence in a less ser- 


ing to the creature the same outward honor 
which they give to the Creator. And in this 
custom they conceive the world to be peculiarly 
inconsistent. For men go into their churches, 
and into their meetings, and pull off their hats, 
or uncover their heads, for the same reason as 
the Quaker-ministers when they pray (for no 
other reason can be assigned) and, when they 
come out of their respective places of worship, 
they uncover them again on every trivial occa- 
sion, to those whom they meet, using to man 
the same outward mark of homage; as they had 
just given to God. 

The Quakers are generally supposed to be a 
stiff and reserved people, and to be a people of 
severe and uncourteous manners. 1 confess 
there is something in their appearance that will 
justify the supposition in the eyes of strangers, 
and of such as do pot know them: I mean of 
such, as just see them occasionally out of doors 
but do not mix with them in their own houses. 

It cannot be expected that persons, educated 
like the Quakers, should assimilate much in 
their manners to other people. The very dress 
they wear, which is so different from that of 
others, would give them a stiff appearance in 
the eyes of the world, if nothing else could be 
found to contribute towards it. Excluded also 
from much intercourse with the world, and 
separated at avast distance from it by the 
singularity of many of their, customs, they 
would naturally appear to others to be close 
and reserved. Neither is it to be expected that 
those, whose spirits are never animated by mu- 
sic, or enlivened by the exhibitions of the thea- 
tre, or the diversions which others follow, would 
have other than countenances that were grave. 
Their discipline also, which calls them so fre- 
quently to important duties, and®the dispatch 
of serious business, would produce the same fea- 
ture. I may observe also, that a peculiarity of 
gait, which might be mistaken for awkward- 
ness, might not unreasonably be expected in 
those who had neither learned to walk under 
the guidance of a dancing-master, nor to bow 
under the direction of the dominion of fashiou. 
If those, and those only are to be esteemed 
really polished and courteous, who bow and 
scrape, and salute each other by certain pre- 
scribed gestures, then the Quakers will appear 
to have contracted much rust, and to have an 
indisputable right to the title of a clownish and 
inflexible people. 

I must observe, however, that these appear- 
ances, though they may be substantial in the 
estimation of those who do not know them, 
gradually vanish with those who do. Their 
hospitality in their own houses, and their great 
attention and kindness, soon force out of sight 
all ideas of uncourteousness. Their freedom 
also soon annihilates those of stiffness and re- 
serve. Their manners, though they have nvt 





























representatives of sovereigns, or those who 
have humbled nations by the achievements of 
great victories. 

The ground upon which the Quakers decline 
the use of the ordinary ceremonies just men- 
tioned, is, the honors are the honors of the 
world. Now, as that these are of the world 
they consider them as objectionable on several 
accounts. 

First, they are no more the criterions of obei- 
sance and respect, than mourning garments are 
the criterions of sorrow. But chcistianity 
is never satisfied but with the truth. It for- 
bids all false appearances. It allows no image 
to be held out, that is not a faithful picture of 
its origival, or no action to be resorted to that 
is not correspondent with the feelings of the 
heart. 

In the second place the Quakers presume, 
that, as honors of the world, all such ceremo- 
monies are generally of a complimentary na- 
ture. No one bows to a poor man. But almost 
every one to the rich, and the rich to one an- 
other. Hence bowing is as much a species of 
flattery through the medium of the body, as 
the giving of undeserved titles through the me- 
dium of the tongue. 

As honors of the world again, the Qua- 
kers think them censurable, because all such 
honors were censured by Jesus Christ. On 
the occasion, on which he exhorted his follow- 
ers not to be like the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and to seek flattering titles, so as to be called 
Rabbi, Rabbi, of man, he exhorted them to 
avoid all ceremonious salutativns, such as greet- 
ings in the market-places. He couples the two 
different customs of flattering titles and saluta- 
tions in the same sentence, and mentions them 
in the same breath. And though the word “greet- 
ings” does not, perhaps, precisely mean those 
bowings and scrapings, which are used at the 
present day, yet it means, both according to 
its derivation and the nature of the Jewish 
customs, those outward personal actions or ges- 
tures which were used as complimentary to 
the Jewish world. 

With respect to the pulling off the hat,the Qua- 
kers bave an additioval objection to this cus- 
tom, quite distinct from the objections that 
have been mentioned above. Every minister 
in the Quaker Society takes off his hat, when 
he preaches, or when he prays. St. Paul* en- 
joins this custom. But if they take off their 
hats, that is, uncover their heads as an outward 
act enjvined in the service of God, they cannot 
with any propriety take them off, or uncover 
their heads to men, because they would be giv- 


* 1 Cor. Chap. xi. 
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the polished surface of those which are usually: change of situation afterwards bas been able to 
attached to fashionable life, are agreeable, when | obliterate. 


koown. (To be continued ) 

There is one trait in the Quaker-manners, us ee 
which runs through the whole Society, as far From the unpublished History ot Friends, by 8. M. Janney. 
as I have seen io their houses, and which is VOL. Ill. CHAP. XIV. 
worthy of mention. The Quakers appear to be NOTICES OF PROMINENT MINISTERS IN 
particularly gratified, when those who visit AMERICA. 


them, ask for what they want. Instead of con- (Continued from page 359.) 

sidering this as rudeness or intrusion, they es-| James Simpson was born in Bucks County, 
teem it as a favor done them. The circum-| Pa., the 19th of 3d month, 1743. His father 
stance of asking, on such an occasion, is to died when he was about three years old. Al- 
them a proof that their visitors feel themselves | though he had a birthright in the Society of 
at home. Indeed they almost desire a stranger | Friends, he was so situated that he seldom had 
who has been introduced to them “ to be free.” | #0 opportunity of attending its meetings. After 
This is their usual expression. And if he| the marriage of his elder brother John, James 
assures them that he will, and if they find him | went to reside with him, and having become a 
asking for what he wishes to have, you may|serious young man, was a regular attendant 


‘ perceive in their countenances the pleasure|0f Friends’ Meeting at Buckingham. After 


which his conduct has giventhem. They con-| passing through deep spiritual baptism, he was 
sider him, when he has used this freedom, to| favored with the manifestation of divine light 
have acted,as they express it,“kindly.” Nothing | to his benighted soul, when almost sunk into a 
can be more truly polite than that conduct to| state of despair. In the expandings of divine 
another by which he shall be induced to feel | love, his vision was extended to almost all parts 
himself as comfortably situated, as if he were in | of the country, and his heart being filled with 
his own house. affection for his follow-creatures, he felt as 
As the Quakers desire their visitors to be| though he was commissioned to preach the gos- 
free, and to do as they please, so they do not|pel of salvation to all mankind,—a day and 
fail to do the same themselves, never regarding | place, he remarked, not forgotten by him. 
such visitors as impediments in the way of| He was of delicate constitution, and the 
their concerns. If they have any business or | trade of coopering, to which he had been brought 
engagement out of doors, they say so and go,| Up, not agreeeing with his health, he engaged 
using no ceremony, and but few words as an| with a partner in a small retail store in Buck- 
apology. Their visitors, 1 mean such as stay|ingham. While thus employed, his ministry 
for a time in their houses, are left in the inte- | was approved, he joined with several Friends 
rim to amuse themselves as they please. This is| in a religious visit to the families of Friends 
peculiarly agreeable, because their friends know | within the verge of Buckingham Monthly 
when they visit them they neither restrain nor| Meeting. Previously to entering on this ser- 
shackle, nor put them to inconvenience. In| vice, he had purchased a hogshead of rum for 
fact it may be truly said, that if satisfaction in| his partner to sell In the course of the visit, 
visiting depends upon a man’s own freedom to| while sitting in a family in silent worship, the 
do as he likes, to ask and to call for what he! hogshead of rum came before him with such 
wants, to go out and come in as he pleases ; | melancholy reflections on the mischief it might 
and if it depends also on the knowledge he | occasion, that he desired to relinquish the ser- 
has, that, in doing all these things, he puts no| vice, aod retura home. His companions not 
person out of his way, there are no houses where | being willing to part with him, he accompanied 
people will be better pleased with their treat-| them to several places, but his uneasiness con- 
ment, than in those of Quakers. tinued ;—the hogshead of rum was ever before 
This trait in the character of the Quakers is| him, and he remained entirely silent. 
very general. I would not pretend, however, | of his companions spoke a few words of exhor- 
tocall it universal. But it is quite general | tation at several places, but at length all vocal 
enough to be pronounced a feature in their do- | service ceased, and they sat in some families in 
mestic character. I do not mean by the mention | silence. James requested to be released, say- 
of it, to apologize in any manner for the rug-|ing he was a Junah on board the ship. He 
gedness of manners of some Quakers. There | informed them what he had done, and how the 
are undoubtedly solitary families, which having | hogshead of rum wascontinually beforehim. Be- 
lived in places where there have been scarcely | ing asked what he proposed todo, he told them 
any of their own society with whom to associate, | it now appeared to be his duty to go home and 
and which, having scarcely mixed with others | tell his partner to dispose of that rum to such 
of other denominations except in the way of| only as would not be likely to make a bad use 
trade,have an uncourteousness ingrafted in them, | of it, and that no more spirituous liquors should 


Some 


as it were, by these circumstances, which no {be purchased in his name. This being agreed 
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to, was done, and then having joined his 
friends, they proceeded on their visit to satis- 
faction. From that time he steadily bore his 
testimony against the selling and unnecessary 
use of spirituous liquors. 

In 1789 he removed to the neighborhood of 
Horsham, Montgomery county, Pa., where he 
followed the business of making brooms, and 
brushes, and kept a few articles of merchan- 
dize for sale. He afterwards purchased a small 
farm, which he let out to be cultivated on 
shares, and devoted his time chiefly to the ser- 
vice of the ministry. He twice travelled in 
the New England States, several times in New 
York and New Jersey, and frequently engaged 
in attending and appointing meetings in Peun- 
sylvania. 

His ministry was sound and edifying, being 
attended with life and power. When he was 
constrained to rise in weakness, his language 
was not different from that of conversation, 
much broken, and sometimes almost uncon- 
nected, with no striving after oratory. But as 
the life arose, he arose with it to a sublimity 
of language,—a beautiful flow of utterance, a 
eae eloquence that was equalled by few, 

ing attended by a remarkable solemnity, so 
that the meeting generally appeared to be bap- 
tised together. Some of other societies often 
attended the meeting at Horsham, and were 
heard to express that if they could only see 
him, though he did not speak a word, they 
— satisfied—such was the love they bore 

im. 
His last illness was short; and when the pros- 
ect of his removal drew nigh, he prayed that 
‘* ]f his day’s work was done, his bands might 
be loosed and he received into rest.” Shortly 
after, he said, ‘‘It is done,—It is done ;” and 
in sweet composure he yielded up his spirit to 
God, who gave it. Being about 68 years of 

age. 





EXTRACT. 


In the morning I rose at five and ascended 
the beautiful hill behind our lodgings, near 
Loch Achray. Standing at any one point, 
there seemed no path by which the ascent was 
ee but seeking my way, step by step, 

always found a spot where I could plant my 
foot ; and by diverging a little to the right 
here, and to the left there—now descending 
apparently with a retrograde movement in order 
to turn a crag or reach a safer footing—lI at 
length stood upon the point which from below 
seemed inaccessible. And here I moralized, 
“Tt is in this way,” thought I, ‘* that great and 
difficult enterprises are accomplished. If one 
looks to the mighty evil to be overcome, or to 
the great moral renovation to be achieved, and 
thinks of these alone, he may lie down in 
despair at the apparent inadequacy of the means 


for the attainment of the end. But if he looks 
around and about bim, and sees what good can 
be done, what is now within his reach and 
at his command, and addresses himself with all 
zeal and industry to do what czn be done, to 
take the step next to the one just. taken, he will 
gradually yet assuredly advance, and at last will 
find himself at the point of elevation which 
from below seemed unattainable.”—Life of 


Horace Mann. 
—_——-49—-——__ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Continued from page 373.) 


Soon after our return from this visit, a 
weighty exercise came over me, the time ap- 
pearing to draw near for my paying a religious 
visit to Friends in Ireland. The prospect had 
been opening for several years, and on its nearer 
approach, believing from some hints dropped 
by Martha Howarth, that she had something 
of the same kind in view, I opened my mind 
to her, and pointed out the season when it might 
be right to move, if Friends united with us 
therein. So being furnished with certificates 
from our Monthly Meetings, endorsed by the 
Quarterly Meeting, held at Lancaster in the 
Ninth month, 1789, a Friend was appointed by 
that meeting to accompany us to Whitehaven, 
where we intended to take shipping. We were 
detained twelve days by contrary winds; during 
which time we visited divers families; and 
being at the house of our endeared friend Jane 
Pearson, a living minister of the gospel, the 
detention was made more easy. 

We crossed the sea in a small vessel, were 
two nights out, greatly tossed, and very sick. 
We had two religious young women with us, 
who had been assistants at Friends’ school at 
York, and were then going to be in the like 
station with dear Sarah Grubb, at the boarding 
school at Clonmell. We were favored to land 
safe at Dublin, and were cordially received by 
our kind friends, Joseph Williams and his 
family. 

Next day, the first of the week, my companion 
was opened in testimony in the morning meet 
ing; but I felt closely shut up from anything 
of that kind, with a secret intimation very clear 
to my understanding : “ Thou shalt not go forth 
in haste or by flight, so the Lord shall go before 
thee, and the God of Israel be thy rere-ward.” 
The revival of this Divine promise, gratefully 
humbled my spirit. 

The Half-year’s Meeting drawing near, Joseph 
Williams accompanied us to the meeting at 
Baltibois, once the dwelling place of that great 
and excellent minister Mary Peisley, which 
lying rather at an outside, it was thought best 
to take it then. It was a small meeting, but 
owned by the blessed Master; and was the 
elosing meeting to our dear friend Samuel 
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Smith, from Philadelphia, who after attending] us on the like gospel errand. We were obliged 
the Half-year’s Meeting returned to England. | to have passports at Calais, which gave liberty 
But my dear companion and myself had to| for us to travel to any part of France, during 
travel diligently fur the space of six months, | the space of one year. After stopping about 
in which time, according to our measure, we| eight days in the city, we were easy to leave, 
largely partouk of the tribulations of the Gospel: | and wished to go thence by water to Dover ; but 
and were also partakers of some of the consola- | whilst one of our friends was gone to the wkarf, 
tions in Christ Jesus our Lord, being nearly | to see if there was a suitable vessel, it suddenly 
united to the seed in that land. Our justly} presented to my mind, we should not get away 
valued friend Richard Shackleton, at different | that day, which I told my companion, and other 
times and places, accompanied us many weeks, | friends present: and had just done so, when 
much to our comfort and satisfaction. the friend returned, saying the city was all in 
We had likewise in the course of our travels, | an uproar, the drawbridges taken up, no pas- 
the company of several very hopeful young men, | sage by land or water, and that cannon were 
who appeared to be coming forward in the{ going to be placed at the avenues of the streets. 
paths of righteousness, and with many others} This was occasioned by the arrival of an account 
had not only made a good beginning, but they | that the poor King had attempted to make his 
ran well for a considerable time; yet, alas! alas!| escape. It felt an awful time. Next morning, 
how has the gold become dim! and the most| with a fresh endorsement on our passports, we 
fine gold changed! the precious sons of Zion | were permitted to go to Calais by land, and 
comparable thereto, through the devices of| crossed the water, the same evening, to Dover, 
Satan, become like earthen pitchers! and those | which felt cause of mutual thankfulness. We 
things which they not only once knew, but| were again kindly received at our friend Richard 
held sacred, have, like the stones of the sanc-| Baker’s. 
tuary, been poured forth, as at the top of every} My companion and self then proceeded to 
street! May the merciful Lord be graciously | London, and westward as far as Bristol. In 
pleased to turn back the captivity of all such,| our return we came through Worcester and 
even as the streams of the South; then shall | Stowbridge, my native place, and staida few days 
Jacob rejoice, and Israel be made glad. with my dear brother, William Winter, who 
When leaving Ireland, we had the company | some months after departed this life. He had 
of many Friends who were coming to attend our} been an approved Elder in the church many 
Yearly Meeting in London. We took shipping | years, though not anaged man. He had feared 


; at Parkgate, but the wind being against us, we| the Lord from his youth. He left a precious 


had to go to Holyhead, where we had much | widow and three children. My dear companion 
difficulty in landing, the sea was so boisterous.| and I proceeded pretty directly home, and 
Our beloved friends, Robert Grubb and his| found our near connexions favored with 
wife, &c., came with us to Liverpool; from} health, which, with other manifold marks of 
whence my companion and self, got safe to our| Divine regard, was cause of reverent thankful- 
respective homes. ness to our Almighty helper. ‘ 
Some time after returning home from the} For several years previous to her last journey, 
visit to Ireland, I found an engagement to visit | Martha Routh had had a prospect, that it might 
Friends in some of the Southern, Eastern, and | become her religious duty to visit the meetings 
Western counties; but not wholly through any | of Friends in North America; under which ex- 
of them. I was accompanied, in this journey, | ercise she was strengthened, by the concurrent 
by my endeared friend Christiana Hustler, who | sense and sympathy of some experienced friends, 
being taken ill in London, my dear friend Sarah | of whom she particularly mentions John Storer 
Row of that city, went with me to the Eastern| of Nottingham, and Job Scott from North 
Quarterly Meetings, in which we had the very | America, who respectively spoke encouragingly 
acceptable company of George Gibson and his| to her on this subject, before she herself had 
wife, and David Priestman and his wife, who} made known her concera. This having at 
all, except David, have beea sometime past, | length been spread before her friends, at her 
gathered to the mansions prepared for them in| Monthly.and Quarterly Meetings, and lastly at 
the Heavenly Father’s house. ‘fhe near unity | the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders in 
and fellowship in which we travelled together, | 1794, she obtained their near sympathy and 
18 grateful in remembrance. concurrence, and was provided with certificates 
Qn our return to London, finding my dear | accordingly. 
Companion restored, we crossed the channel to} She embarked at London, in the ship Barclay, 
visit Friends at Dunkirk ; about seven families, | bound for Boston, New Eogland, the twenty- 
who had lately removed from the Island of'| first of Seventh month, having for fellow-pas- 
Nantucket, in North America. We visited their | seagers, John Wigham, from Scotland, who was 
families and sat at several of their meetings: | proceeding on a similar religious visit to Amer- 
Our valued friend William Bleckley being with | ica, and Samuel Emlen, returning from one he 
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had been performing to Friends in England ; 
also William Rotch, his wife and two daughters, 
with other friends to the number of fourteen 
in al!. The voyage, through contrary winds, 
proved tedious, and they met with much rough 
weather; yet were enabled frequently to hold 
religious meetings on board, to which many of 
the ship’s company and passengers came. The 
following incidents and remarks occur in the 
course of this voyage: 

We continued at Deal on Sixth-day, the wind 
being against us, the sea rough, and sickness 
continuing; but toward evening it got more 
calm. I slept comfortably that night, and 
waking pretty early in the morning, felt much 
refreshed both in body and mind. The latter 
was humbled and contrited in silent weeping, 
in my little but commodious lodging room, un- 
der a fresh sense of the bountiful dealings of 
Infinite Wisdom towards me, even from my 
childish years! Great was the love renewed in 
my heart toward my fellow passengers; and in 
a particular manner to William Rotch, who for 
some years had been to me a brother beloved 
in the unchangeable Truth; and as our friend- 
ship did not commence on the surface of things, 
but in a heart-felt cement, whence flowed a 
language, as when deep uttereth to deep; so it 
hath continued gaining ground, on that rock 
which cannot be shaken, against which the 
gates of hell shall not be able to prevail; and 
under this uniting impression, a trust was re- 
newed that our Heavenly Pilot would in his 
own time land us safely at the desired port ; 
for which fresh mark of Divine regard, my soul 
desired to render the tribute of praise to our 
God, who is worthy forever. 

28th of 7th month. About two o’clock on 
First-day morning, I heard the captain call to 
his men, that the wind was got more in our 
favor. They were quickly upon deck, weighed 
anchor, and set sail; but it blowing hard, and 
not quite fair for us, we had a tossing time till 
we anchored again at Dungeness, when we re- 
tired quietly together in our cabin, in the latter 
oe of the afternoon ; though, on sitting down, 

felt very feeble both in body and mind. The 
latter became a little helped through the im- 
pression of a belief raised therein, that many bre- 
thren and sisters, from whom we were separated 
in body, had been caring for us, and breathing on 
our behalf, both in public and private, to the 
great Preserver of men, which felt humbling, 
accompanied with secret desires, that I might 
be watchful over myself’; and spreading toward 
others, I had liberty, though in weakness, to 
make some mention of it, which was followed 
with an instructive addition from dear S. 
Emlen. 


In the evening we sat together again, and 


several of our young men read to us; when, 
after a pause, dear John Wigham had to revive 








a passage that had been read: “It is not in 
man that walketh to direct his own steps,” &Xc., 
from which he was led to drop several instruc- 
tive remarks, in a particular manner addressed 
to the young men. He was followed by S. 
Elen in tender emphatical expostulation ; and 
I believe our minds, according to our measures, 
were bowed in thankfulness, through the re- 
newings of His power, for being thus owned by 
Him, who, in former years, ordained a morning 
oblation, and an evening sacrifice. 
(To be continued ) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine band.” 

On reading the following article in the (Lon- 
don) “ Friend,’ I have compared the concern 
therein illustrated with that which led to the 
establishment of what are familiarly called our 
Circular Meetings, which concern has now been 
practically and satisfactorily carried out for 
several years. Jt is true, our meeting houses 
where these meetings are held, have not been 
‘closed ;” so far, the comparison is not perfect, 
but the company of Friends usually assembling 
in them is small, and it was believed the sur- 
rounding population would freely respond to an 
invitation to assemble at stated periods and 
ucite in bolding an appointed meeting “after 
the manner of Friends.” This anticipation has 
been abundantly realised. The meetings thus 
held are large, and it is believed good seed has 
been sown. 

The interest with which 1 have observed the 
somewhat similar effort among those who used 
to be styled our transatlantic brethren, causes 
me to offer the account to the readers of Friends’ 
Intelligencer. J.J 


WHAT USE CAN WE MAKE OF OUR CLOSED 
MEETING—HOUSES ? 


A few miles to the north of York, lies the 
small but interesting village of Huby, contain- 
ing about two or three hundred inhabitants, 
among whom there appears to be a considerable 
amount of religious sensibility ; and, while most 
of them are among the poor in this world, yet 
many seem to be rich in faith. A pretty large 
Friends’ meeting was once held at Huby, but 
from circumstances with which the writer is 
not acquainted, it has long been given up, 00 
Friends now residing in or near the village. 

Many of the inhabitants are, however, the 
descendants of or connections of the descendants 
of Friends, and a very friendly feeling exists 
among them toward our society. 

From time to time some of the villagers bave 
expressed their desire that Friends would hold 
a meeting among them, and the voice thus call- 
ing was at length responded to. A Friend from 
the town of Thirsk, not many miles distant, felt 
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drawn to ask them to meet in the old meeting- 
house, and as many Friends in York were also 
interested in the movement, it was hoped that 
some of these would attend, and take any part 
in the meetings which might fall to their lot in 
the ordering of Him, who is still as ever the 
head of all rightly gathered assemblies for 
worship. 

On the morning of First-day, the 2d of 
Seventh month, twelve Friends met in the vil- 
lage; and a few of them, having come pretty 
early, went round to some of the houses, leaving 
tracts, and repeating the invitation which bad 
been given on the previous Sabbath by the 
leaders of the two services which were usually 
held in the village, and who kindly altered the 
hours for holding these so as to allow their con- 
gregation the opportunity of attending meeting. 
Three meetings were appointed to be held, one 
at 10 and another at 2, for worship after the 


manner of Friends, and in the evening at 6, a 
reading meeting. 
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ing, as in the moruing, tracts were distributed, 
care being taken that they should be different 
from those previously given, so as to avoid 
giving the same twice to the same person. 

After a quiet but short walk Friends again 
assembled in the hotel, and partook together of 
a refreshing tea, and then parted with two of- 
our number, who were forced to leave earlier 
than the rest. At six o'clock the meeting- 
house was again filled; and very soon after, it 
became evident that the accommodation pro- 
vided would not be nearly sufficient, though the 
cottages at hand kindly brought chairs until all 
the space was occupied. The meeting settled 
into silence; and, after a short time, the thir- 
teenth chapter of Matthew was read through, 
the same chapter was then taken in paragraphs, 
and all present were invited to make any remark 
which might occur, or ask any question which 
might present itself. 

By reference to the chapter, it will be seen 


As the hour approached, it | to have been peculiarly well suited to the class 


was interesting and instructive to see the people, of which the principal portion of the people 
as they quietly took their seats, devoutly place were composed, those engaged in farming. A 
their hands upon their faces; and I doubt not very interesting and profitable meeting ensued, 
that many of them asked that a blessing might in which many of the parables of our Lord 
rest upon the gathering meeting. Soon after. were opened up with clearness, and applied to 


ten the house became quite full, the school 

children occupying a few seats at the back, and | 
a solemn silence settled over the meeting, during 

which it was evident that true worship was 

ascending from not a few hearts; and when the 

silence was broken again and again as one after 

another Friend appeared in testimony or suppli- | 
cation, it was truly refreshing to see the deep 

attention even of the little children. 

_At the close of the meeting, tracts were! 
distributed at the door, and gratefully and | 
eagerly received. 

Dinner was provided at the hotel in a plain 
and simple manner; and, while some of the 
elder Friends took a rest afterwards before going 
to the second meeting, some of the younger 
ones occupied themselves in going round to 
cottages, giving tracts and extending an invita- 
tion to tbe rewaining meetings ; and as Friends 
again moved towards the meeting-house it was 
cheering and encouraging to see the people 
flocking in; and the accommodation not being 
sufficient, a few seats had to be placed at the 
entrance, and some stood under the open win- 
dow, thus in truth fulfilling the words of our 
late friend Sarah Grubb, “that they should 
flock as doves to our windows.” ‘Again a 
solemn silence settled over the meeting; again 
the presence of the Lord was manifest; again 
those blessed words were fulfilled, ‘*I will be in 
the midst of you ;’? and the truth was declared, 
Warnings given, admonition extended, and the 
feeble, doubting pilgrim encouraged to trust in 
the Lord. It was a season not to be soon for- 
gotten by many of those present. After meet- 


our daily life. ; 

Soon after the commencement of this meet- 
ing, the number of those who gathered outside 
became so great that they could not hear from 
the windows; and, as one of the Friends had 
been drawn toward holding a meeting in the 
open air, the time seemed now come; and, 
juined by two others, the people who could not 
hear were invited to sit down on the graves, 
and, after solemn silence, supplication was 
offered that He who alone could effectually 
reach the unregenerate heart would be pleased 
to cause his power to be known, giving sight to 
the spiritually blind, and ears to the spiritually 
deaf, and strengthening hig, own children to 
walk in his way. The fifty-fifth chapter of 
Isaiah was then read, and the people were ad- 
dressed as ability was afforded. 

When the two meetings were over, the assem- 
bly seemed reluctant to disperse, though many 
must have been tired from the three long sit- 
tings, each having held about an hour and a 
half; so that, being in haste to set out for their 
various homes, Friends had to leave them after 
shaking hands with as many as we well could, 
and with many a heartfelt blessing we turned 
our backs upon the meeting-house, committing 
them unto His care who neither slumbers nor 
sleeps, and trusting that He who had sent us 
among them and so favored us with them would 
care for and preserve the seed which may have 
been sown in their hearts. 

It may be well to mention that, though most 
of the Friends who attended were called to active 
labor in the meetings, yet only one was a re- 


ae 


‘they not doing the work we should be doing, if 
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corded minister and one an elder; and the re- 
mark of one of these was that it was like the 
days of primitive Quakerism revived. 

There is indeed room for all to Jabor in the 
Lord’s vineyard, none are to stand idle ; and is 
it not well that we should look round about us, 
and see if the Lord of the harvest is not calling 
us into his harvest to sow and reap and gather 
fruit unto life eternal? Are not those whom 
we consider do not hold the truth in as pure and 
clear a form as we do, taking our privilege, and 
going to the lanes and hedges instead of us, 
and calling them to the marriage supper? Are 


we were more willing to be made use of? If 
the langusge of our young men was—I will go 
wherever thou shalt send me, and all thou com- 
mandest me I will speak, then there would be 
no lack of sent laborers as there is now no lack 
of labor. 

He is yet willing and able to clothe sons and 
daughters with power to proclaim the everlast- 
ing gospel even, as in the early days of Chris- 
tianity; and we as a people are peculiarly 
adapted from our views of gospel ministry, its 
freedom and source, to evangelise our a. 
and the world. 

Limerick, Seventh mon@ 19th, 1865. 
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“SpEAK NoT Evi. ONE OF ANOTHER.” —We 
are commanded to keep the heart with all dil- 
igence, “for out of it are the issues of life,” and 
yet how prone are we to neglect this sacred duty, 
which, if faithfully executed, might be to us as 
the ladder of which Jacob dreamed; set up on 
the earth and the top of it reached unto heaven, 
upon which the angels of God ascended and 
descended, bringing us into communion with 
the Father, and leading into such watchfulness 
of life and conversation that the constant de- 
sire of the heart would be, “Set a watch, O, 
Lord, before my mouth ; keep the door of my 
lips.” 

By a strange inconsistency, while men ac- 
knowledge the necessity for continual self-ex- 
amination, and know how easy a thing it is to 
fall under temptation, they are generally more 
disposed to scrutinize and censure the actions of 
others than to inquire into the secret motives 
of their own conduct. They are mostly ready 
enough to find excuses for their own deficien- 
cies, but too frequently penetrating and critical 
when others are concerned. 



















The spirit of social inquiry was doubtless 


implanted in the human heart for a wise and 
good purpose, and a laudable and healthy inter- 
est in our neighbor’s welfare must contribute to 
the general happiness and advantage, but while 
benefit may result from the proper use of this 
spirit, its abuse is a noxious plant whose pois- 
onous exhalations deaden every noble and gen- 
erous feeling. 


Among the thieves and knaves he is most exe- 


crable, says Adam Clarke, who endeavors to rob 
another of his character that he may enhance his 
own. Yet seldom is this effect produced ; the 
speech mostly betrayeth the motive, and self- 
exaltation, envy, jealousy, or some other igno- 
ble passion is felt to be the unchristian incent- 
ive. But even when the penetration of the hear- 
er discovers and condemns the uncharitable or 
censorious expression, the ready lip will some- 
times thoughtlessly repeat the unkind remark or 
the evil report, without any care to inquire into 
the facts orto learn the palliating circumstances, 
and the busy whisper circling round utters as 
truth what has little or no foundation. 


We are willing to believe this spirit of con- 


demnation is often indulged “ more from want 
of thought than from want of feeling,” and yet 


this excuse will not hold him guiltless, who 
without pity or love, views the failings or ac- 
tions of his fellow men, and inconsiderately exe 
poses them to ridicule or censure. “ If an ac- 
tion,” said the excellent Francis de Sales, ‘‘ may 
be considered in more lights than one, always 
choose the most favorable.” If there is no apol- 
ogy to be found, soften the bad impression it 
makes, by reflecting that the intention might 
not have been equally blamable: remember 
that the temptation might have been greater 
than you are aware of. Throw the odium on 
ignorance, carelessness, or the infirmity of hu- 
man nature to dimiuish the scandal. ‘ Breth- 
ren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which 
are spiritual restore such an one in the spirit 
of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou also 
be tempted.” 


“ Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us, 

He knows each chord—its varions tones 
Each spring its various bias ; 

Then at the balance let’s be mute; 
We never can adjust it ; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what ’s resisted.” 
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Disp, on the 10th of 8th month, 1865, whilst on a 
visit to his daughter, near Easton, Talbot Co., Md., 
Wituram E. Bartuett, in the 73d year of his age; 
an elder of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, on the evening of the 20th of 7th month, at 
his residence in Newgarden Township, after a short 
illness, Jesse Mituovs, in the 6lst year of his age; 
a member of Newgarden Monthly Meeting. 


—_—_—— 6 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
THE PERSEVERING ROBIN. 


As I looked out of my chamber window quite 
early—earlier than perhaps some of you looked 
out of yours—I saw under a large rose-bush a 
beautiful robin, whose wings, all sparkling with 
dew-drops, looked as fresh as the bright spring 

rass. 

The movements of the rcbin were so unusual 
as to attract my attention. I soon discovered 
a piece of cotton string hanging from the bush, 
to which one end was tightly fastened. Now 
what do you suppose the robin was doing? 
Trying to get the string? Yes he was. He 
first seized it in his bill and began to fly away; 
but in a moment the string jerked him back. 
Again and again he repeated the attempt, with 
the same result. Then he seized the string 
again, and having walked backward as far as he 
could, he tugged, and pulled, and jerked, now 
this way, now that way, but all invain. [ tell 
you, boys, I began to feel a great interest in 
that robin. I at once respected him. Iawoke 
my boys speedily, and called them into my 


y* chamber to see this wonderful robin. And we 


all looked and looked for a long time to see the 
beautiful bird fly and tug and pull, and try one 
way and another to get that bit of string off the 
rose-bush. I began to fear that the plucky lit- 
tle fellow would have to abandon his effort in 
despair ; because, you see, I began to compare 
him with some of my school boys, and thought 
that they, in his place, would have given up 
long before. Not abit of it. That robin work- 
ed away, and worked away, without resting a 
moment, until, after a very long trial, he made 
one mighty effort, and away he flew triumph- 
antly with the string in his bill. Ina minute 
that string was woven into his nest, which, if 
found, no boy in this school, I am sure will 
disturb. 

Boys, how do you like my picture? First- 
rate. I’m glad you like it. Can’t we get some 
good lesson from it? I think it teaches an ex- 
cellent lesson. What is it, John? Perseve- 
trance. Good! That’s just the lesson. Now 
boys, that robin shall be schoolmaster here a 
few minutes. Right here on my table stands 
master robin. QO, you needn’t laugh. Just 
Imagine that you see master robin right here, 
making a polite bow and saying, “ Good morn- 
ing, young gentlemen.’ As you don’t under. 
stand his language, I will act as interpreter. 


“T am requested to say a few words to you on 
the subject of perseverance. I don’t know much 
about what you study here, because my early 
education was neglected; but I do know, my 
friends, that to do anything well you must per- 
severe. I have hard work to make my nest in 
the flowery spring. You saw how long 2 time 
and how much hard work it cost me, this morn- 
ing, to get abitof string. Now just think how 
many strings, and shreds, and straws, I have to 
pick up for my nest. Then how much labor it 
takes to put them snugly together, so as to 
hold safely my pretty blue eggs, and, by and by, 
my wee little children. It needs perseverance, 
boys, to do what I have to do, and let me tell 
you that poor ignorant robins always practice 
what Iam now teaching. You have your hard 
work to do, I suppose; all I can say to you is, 
Persevere, boys; persevere, persevere. Don’t 
steal my eggs, nor stone my nest. Good by, 
boys, good by.” 

There ; master robin has flown out of the win- 
dow. You don’t often hear a bird talk like 
that, do you? He made a sensible little speech 
didn’t he? I hope that some of you will profit 
by it.— Massachusetts Teacher. 





Notes on OVERWORK.—U pwise above many 
is the man who considers every hour lost which 
is not spent in reading, writing, or in study, 
and not more rational is she who thinks every 
moment of her time is lost which does not find 
her sewing. We once heard a man advise that 
a book of some kind be carried in the pocket, 
to be used in case of an unoccupied moment,— 
such was his practice. He died early and fatu- 
ous. There are women who, after a hard day’s 
work, will sit and sew by candle or gas-light 
until their eyes are almost blinded, or until cer- 
tain pains about the shoulders come on, which 
are almost insupportable, and are only driven 
to bed by physical incapacity to work any 
longer. The sleep of the overworked, like that 
of those who do not work at all, is unsatisfying 
and unrefreshing, and both alike wake up in 
weariness, sadness, and languor, with an inev- 
itable result, both dying prematurely. Let no 
one work in pain or weariness. When a man 
is tired, he ought to lie down until he is fully 
rested, when, with renovated strength, the work 
will be better done, done the sooner, and done 
with a self-sustained alacrity. The time taken 
from seven or eight hours’ sleep out of each twen- 
ty-four is not time gained, but time much more 
than lost; we can cheat ourselves, but we can- 
not cheat Nature. A certain amount of food 


is necessary to a healthy body, but if less than . 


that amount be furnished, decay commences 
the very hour. It is the same with sleep; any 
one who persists in allowing himself less than 
Nature requires, will only hasten bis arrival to 
the madhouse or the grave.— The Moralist. 
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Extracts from Dewey’s Problem of Human Destiny. 
THE ADAPTATION OF MATERIAL WORLD TO 
HUMAN CULTURE. 
(Continued from page 378.) 


But before leaving this element, water, I ust 
advert to another and still more remarkable ar- 
rangement. I have ventured to say, that nature 
when it is necessary departs apparently from 
her own laws. Thus it is laid down as a law 
in physics, that ‘‘ heat expands all bodies,” and 
80 makes them lighter. Conversely, cold con- 
tracts #1] bodies and makes them heavier. This 
is the law. Suppose, now, that the philosopher 
had never seen ice, or had never before thought 
of this remarkable fact, that cold, freezing 
water into ice, does not contract but expands 
it, and thus makes it lighter than water. It 
certainly would seem to him like something 
miraculous; but how would his astonishment 
increase, when he saw the end to be accom- 
plished by this deviation from law! Ice now 
floats upon the surface, and protects from 
freezing. the water beneath. But suppose that 
every drop of water frozen, became like lead, 
and savk to bottom. Then would our lakes, 
and probably our rivers too, become every 
wivter solid masses of ice. which no spring gales 
nor summer suns could thaw—so as to make the 
earth habitable. “It struck me with awe, 
when I first knew this ”’—said one who men. 
tioned this fact to me*—“ nature violating one 
of her own laws for human benefit !”’ 

But to return: I have spoken of evaporation 
from thesea. But evaporation would be useless, 
if its burden were not borne from the sea to the 
land. How is it borne? If there were vast 
curtain-like fans hung over the deep, and 
worked by some stupendous machinery above, 
to waft the ocean vapors to the shore, we would 
say, there isa provision! But equally a pro- 
vision, though noiseless and unseen, is the 
power that sets in motion the boundless waves 
of air. That is heat. Heated air rises, and 
the colder air flows in to supply its place 
Hence as you know, the regular sea-breezes upon 
all islands and coasts. Hence the less regular 
alternations and changes of the wind daily, va- 
ried also by the intervention of trees, groves, 
hills and mountains. But the same provision 
has a wider sweep, in the monsoons, and es- 
pecially in the trade winds. The heated air 
upon and near the equator, constantly rising, 
creates a constant tendency in the lower strata 
of the atmosphere to that quarter ; the motion of 
the earth on its axis gives it a turn to the west, 
like the water on a grindstone: on the ocean it 
has an unimpeded course, and is there a regu 
lar or trade wind ; when it has spent its force 
in that direciion, it turns back, from reaction, 
from accumulation, perhaps we might say, to- 





wards the north and east—thus giving us pre- 
vailing west wiods; and thus it spreads its 
breezes, laden with refreshments, over all the 
continents. Thus by intermingled land and 
water, heat and cold, the earth is fanned with 
healthful airs; the extremes of every climate 
are tempered ; the torrid zone parts with its 
heat to the north ; the polar cold sweeps across 
continents and seas to cool the burning line; 
and not one of those ‘ sightless couriers of the 
air” goes without commission. 

II. We have surveyed now in their most 
general form, the great and palpable elements 
that go to make habitable and comfortable and 
agreeable this earthly home for man—land, 
water, and air. There is another view which I 
wish to present to you, and that is, not only of 
the general, but of the specific adjustment of 
things to human use, and of man himself to 
the sphere in which he lives. 

It does not seem to me irreverent to look 
upon the Divine Power which is working in 
all things around us, as working with infinite 
skill; as adjusting things with wonderful 
adaptation to their purposes. I have said be- 
fore that there are natural impossibilities ; as 
for instance a thing cannot be heavy and light, 
or opaque and transparent at the same time; as 
a thing’s being best fitted for a general and 
permanent end, may preclude its being equally 
fitted for a limited and temporary emergency. 
But while thatis not achieved which is not 
possible in the nature of things, the study of 
nature will delight us, by showing that all 
which is possible is achieved; that all the 
good is accomplished that is possible, all the 
evil avoided that is possible. 

Thus to take the physical adaptation of the 
human being himself to the scene: when a 
man falls into the water, we might for the mo- 
ment wish he were light as cork, that he 
night not drown; his drowning is an evil, con- 
cerning which one may ask, why is it? or, why 
is it not avoided? And then again, if he were 
pushing against a beam that threatened to fall 
upon his child, one might wish, for the mo- 
ment, that he were as heavy and solid as a rock. 
He is neither so heavy nor so light. In short, 
his weight is adjusted to more general purpo- 
ses, to more permanent situations, to the en- 
tire sphere he moves in ; and to the strength of 
the sinews which are to move the weight. Now 
this weight, you know, must depend on the 
size and density of the world in which he is 
placed ; 7. e. upon the attraction of gravitation. 
In the sun it would be twenty-eight times as 
great asit is here; in Jupiter two-and-a-half 
times ; in Mercury, only half as great; in the 
moon, only one-sixth. With the heavier weight, 
he could have done nothing; he could have nel- 
ther worked nor walked. With the lighter, 
he would have lost the force, the momentum 
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necessary to his daily taskwork, to his useful | there is as distinct a difference in the formation 
activity in every way. His weight, in short, | of the minds of men and the minds of women 
is exactly adjusted to his sphere and strength. | as there is in the formation of their bodies. 
(To be continued.) Many of the differences which strike one at 
first sight are mere results of habit and educa- 
tion, but a real difference lies beneath them. 
Yet we are not at all clear, that is a difference 
The last number of the National Review— | which implies any intellectual inferiority in the 
the first number in its new half-yearly form— | mass of women as compared with the mass of 
contained an article on Madame de Sévigné,| men. We say of the mass, because it strikes 
written in a somewhat eccentric style, and | us that the truth of the case is something like 
teachiug doctrines to all of which we do not in- | this. The first rank in point of intellectual pow- 
tend to pledge ourselves, but offering some hints | er is never, or next tonever, attained bya woman. 
on an important subject which are, to say the | But we believe that the second rank, e highly 
least, well worth weighing. The main notion | honorable and useful rank, is assigned by nature 
of the writer is that girls should be taught, not | to women in much larger proportions than it is 
by womea, but by men, and they should learn|to men. The first-rate woman does not equal 
very much the same things which boys Icarn. | the first-rate man, but she stands far above the 
He would have a girl to learn “ Latin, Greek, | second-rate man. She reaches a certain meas- 
and Mathematics, as thoroughly, as radically, | ure of power which men seldom hit exactly. 
and as conscientiously, as if she were going to | Those men who can do as much as she does can 
a public school or to the university.” This she | generally do more. Those men who cannot do 
is to do, not for the sake of the things themselves, ; more than she does caa seldom do nearly so 
but for that “ of the training involved in learn- | much. 
ing them thoroughly ;’ and, what sounds odd,| The truth seems to be that the female nature, 
when she has learned all this, he had rather! mental as weil as physical, is essentially recep- 
that she forgot it than that she remembered , tive and not creative. A high degree of the 
it. The theory is somewhat startling, and we, receptive power, the power of clearly under- 
are not going to examine it minutely. We are standing and accurately remembering, is more 
just now rather concerned with some considera- , common among women than among men. But 
tions which must go before any complete ex- | those men who have it in any high degree com- 
amination of the theory. On the theory itself, monly add to it the higher creative power, 
we will make only one remark—namely, that it’ which a woman hardly ever reaches to. We 
shares the great difficulty of all theories on the | often meet with men who are incapable of any 
subject. No one system of education is suited | real intellectual process whatever, whose ut- 
for all boys or for all girls; but at the time! most achievement is to repeat formule which 
when boys and girls begin to be taught, it is' they have learned by heart. And we often 
hard indeed to tell for which boys and for! meet with men who not only understand what 
which girls any given system is suited. Take, | they see and hear and read, but can go on and 
for instance, the study of Greek. There are! make inferences and discoveries for themselves. 
some boys ou whom that study is wholly thrown | But we seldom meet with men who can thor- 
away. There are some girls on which it is oughly understand and appreciate anything that 
anything but thrown away. Some girls ought to | is set befure them, but have neverin their whole 
learn Greek; some boys ought not to learn | lives thought out any matter for themselves. 
Greek But as it is very hard to find out which | This is a state of mind which men cowmonly 
are which, we follow a much simpler rule, | either rise above or fall below. But it strikes 
All boys are taught Greck, but no girls. This | us as being exactly the case with a very large 
easy division saves a great deal of trouble ; but | class of women, and it seems to be the highest in- 
it is at the expense of forcing a pirticular kind | tellectual range which any large class of women 
of knowledge on many uncongevial minds, and | are likely to reach. Those who rise above it are 
of denying it to many minds to which it is per- | quite exceptional. Of course there are mul- 
fectly congenial. titudes of women who fall below it, but we 
But before we can really examine the Nation-| believe that the number of women who 
al Reviewer's theory, or any other theory on the | reach to it is quite enough to make the in- 
subject, we must first examine whether there is | tellectual capacity of womeu as a body pretty 
any radical difference between the male and fe- | nearly on a level with the intellectual capacity 
male intellects which makes a different training | of men as a body. Intellectual giantesses 
necessary for the two. Now the minds of men | are still rarer than intellectual giants; but we 
and the minds of women differ so widely among | suspect that intellectual dwarfs, painfully com- 
themselves that it is dangerous to enter into any | mon among both sexes, are still more common 
sweeping generalizations as to the characterist | among men than among women. 
ics of either as classes. Still we believe that} We are speaking of natural capacity, not of 











From the “ Saturday Review,” 
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man will actually know more than a very supe- 
rior woman. Aad we are speaking of the or- 
dinary women of average English life. We are 
not speaking of those exceptional women who 
ever and anon attain to real eminence in some 
walk or other. Nor are we speaking of women 
whom peculiar circumstances have attached to 
special literary circles, and who have therefore 
acquired, sometimes the reality, sometimes only 
the appearance of special literary culture. We 
believe that in both these cases our rule would 
still apply—that, even with the most intellectu- 
al and most highly informed women, it is al- 
most always the receptive and not the creative 
power which is exercised. But we are not 
speaking of anything like exceptional cases or 
exceptional classes. We speak of women such 
as may be seen everywhere, of the wives and 
daughters of average English squires, clergy- 
men, and professional men. We maintain that 
the average of female intellect is higher in this 
class than the average of male intellect. There 
are more women than there are men who can 
understand a matter when it is clearly and sci- 
entifically put before them. Ever and anon 
you find a man, while you probably never find 
a@ woman, who can do something more—who 
can exercise the creative as well as the recep- 
tive power. But numerous as are the women 
who exercise neither, the men who exercise 
neither are more numerous still. 

What strikes one, when one gets a little be- 
low the surface with women of the sort we mean 
—clever women, well educated according to 
the received standard, but not pretending to any 
special genius or special attainments—is the 
vast amount of intellectual power, which is ut- 
terly wasted. Men seldom utterly waste their 
powers ; when they have any power they gen- 
erally use it in some way or other. But take 


& woman naturally intelligent, but educated ; 
as women generally are, and put any subject | 
clearly and scientifically before her, and you | 


will be surprised at the waste of power. You 
are surprised to find that so little is known 
where there is a capacity for knowing so much. 
You put before ber clear and accurate views of 
history, philology, or any other subject. You 
hardly know which must to wonder at—the 
cleaness and readiness with which your teach- 
ing is taken in, or the fact that a mind cap- 
able of taking in so much should have found out 
absolutely nothing for itself. It seems inex 
plicable that where the receptive power exists 
in so high a degree, the creative should seem 
absolutely wanting. You have not the same 
difficulty with men ; they either do not under- 
stand at all, or they do something more than 
understand. To sbow a brilliant power of ap- 
preciation, to take in without difficulty or hesi- 


acquired knowledge, for, owing to difference of | tation instruction of a hitherto unknown kind, 
education, it often happens that a very inferior | but to stop at this stage of reception and appre- 





ciation, seems a position exclusively feminine. 
Take an obvious case in the teaching of lan- 
guages. Every man endowed with moderate 
philological power will probably not work out 
Grimm’s Law for himself in all its fulness, but 
he will, without any help, find out many frag- 
mentary portions of it. If he does not work 
out some portions of it in this way, we may set 
him down as having no head for the subject at 
all, and it would probably be, if not hopeless, 
at least very hard work, to teach him. But 
women will learn several languages without 
finding out anything of the sort, without a 
thought of anything of the kind occurring to 
them, though the moment the theory is set be- 
fore them, they will grasp it in all its fulness, 
and work it out in detail with a clearness and 
thoroughness of appreciation which to a male 
teacher is not only pleasing and surprising, but 
altogether perplexing. He is used, among his 
own sex, to either a higher or lower type of in- 
tellect—to men by whom such instruction is 
not needed, and to men on whom such instruc 
tion would be thrown away. Half charmed, 
half puzzled with his female disciples, he is apt 
to ask, if they can thus perfectly understand 
everything that is set before them, why on 
| earth have they never found out anything for 
themselves? The reason is twofold; the in- 
capacity is partly the result of nature, partly of 


education. 
(To be continued.) 


Tue CAspraAN.—The old statements that the 
, level of the Caspian is 300 feet below the ocean, 
_rested solely on conjectures made by the natur- 
\alist, Pallas. The influence of this great de- 
‘pression on the warmer climate of that region, 
| the peculiar vegetation of the salt steppes, and 
the salt morasses which exist where the land is 
perfectly level, as well as the great beds of 
oyster-shells and other crustaceous remains, led 
him to the hypothesis that the whole neighbor- 
ing district is the dry and deserted bed of a 
former sea, now shrunk to the comparatively 
insignificant dimensions of the Caspian. The 
broken line of bold bluffs, which bounds the 
Obstsher-Syotis on the south, seemed to him to 
be the northern boundary of this ioland sea, 
into which the Volga entered below the pass of 
Kamyochin and Saratov. Parrot and Engel- 
hardt supposed that their barometrical eleva- 
tions, in 1811, confirmed Pallas’s theory that 
the Caspian lies 300 feet below the ocean. 
Many hypotheses were based upon their obser- 
vations; but the whole were at length brought 
into discredit by Humboldt, who distrusted the 
accuracy of instruments made at that time. 
Nothing but a trigonometrical survey from Ta- 
ganroy to Astracan could give conclusive re- 
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sults, and this was accomplished in 1837, un- 
der the auspices of the Russian government. 
The result proved that, so far from being 300 
or 350 feet below the ocean, the Caspian is not 
100 feet. Its depression is about 76 feet.— 
Carl Ritter. 


——_~- 0 —__—— 


“THE ROCK” IN THE VALLEY OF EL GHOR. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Dead Petrea in her hill tomb sleeps ; 
Her stones of emptiness remain; — 
Around ber sculptured mystery sweeps 
The lonely waste of Edom’s plain. 


From the doomed dwellers in the cleft 
The bow of vengeance turned not back ; 
Of all her myriads, none are left, 
Along the Wady Mousa’s track. 


Clear in the hot Arabian day 
Her arches spring, her statues climb ; 
Unchanged, the graven wonders pay 
No tribute to the spoiler, Time! 


Unchanged the awful lithograph 
Of power and glory undertrod, 

Of nations scattered like the chaff 
Blown from the threshing floor of God. 


Yet shall the thoughtful stranger turn 
From Petrea’s gates, with deeper awe 
To mark afar the burial urn 
Of Aaron on the cliffs of Hor. 


And where upon its ancient guard 

The Rock, El Ghor, is standing yet, 
Looks from its turrets desert-ward, 

And keeps the watch that God has set. 


The same as when, in thunders loud, 
It heard the voice of God to man; 

As when it saw in fire and cloud 
The angels walk in Israel’s van! 


Or when from Ezion-Geber’s way 
It saw the long procession file, 
And heard the Hebrew timbrels play 
The music of the lordly Nile. 


Or saw the tabernacle pause, 
toud bound, by Kadesh Barnea’s wells, 
While Moses graved the sacred laws, 
And Aaron swung his golden bells. 


Rock of the desert, prophet-sung ! 

How grew its shadowing pile, at length, 
A symbol, in the Hebrew tongue, 

Of God’s eternal love and strength. 


On lip of bard and scroll of seer, 

From age to age went down the name, 
Until the Shiloh’s promised year, 

And Christ, the Rock of Ages, came! 


The path of life we walk to-day 
Is strange as that the Hebrews trod; 
We need the shadowing rock as they, 
We need, like them, the guides of God. 


God send His angels, Cloud and Fire, 
To lead us o’er the desert land ! 
God give our hearts their long desire, 

His shadow in @ weary land ! 


——_—_--~08 ——___ 


“True delicacy, as true generosity, is more 
wounded by an offense from itself than to it- 
self.” 


“WHEN OUR SHIP COMES IN.” 


A little child dwelt by the flowing sea, 

And her home was the home of poverty. 

She ran with bare feet o’er the golden sands 

And gathered shells with her small brown hands. 

Gay strangers came in rich robes dight, 

But the little maiden shunned their sight ; 

And shaking her curls o’er her blushing face, 

Sped away like a fawn that flies the chase. 

When the strangers were gone, said the mother 

mild : 

“ What was it dismayed thee, my darling child ?” 

“QO! mother my feet were bare and brown, 

I had no bonnet, and then this gown !” 

She held up the skirt of her faded frock 

Sadly rent by the jagged rock, 

And said, with a deep and long drawn sigh, 

“ Will I have such dresses as they by-and-by ?” 

Her mother smiled with a grave sweet grace, 

As ske smoothed the curls from the half grieved 

face, 

And said, “‘ When our ship comes in from sea, 

You shall have garments and all things free.” 

‘When our ship comes in,” said the little one, 

And away to the highest rock she run 

And watched till night-shadows dimmed the shore, 

For the freighted ship and its treasured store : 

Long and often she watched in vain, 

No ship for her sailed over the main. 

How many watchers in life there be 

For the ship that never comes over the sea, 
—From the Cambridge Chronicle. 
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THE MAMMOTH FOSSILS OF RUSSIA. 


Tilesius declares his belief that mammoth 
skeletons still left in Northern Russia exceed 
in number all the elephants now existing upon 
the globe. Doubtless the process of mammoth 
extinction was very gradual, and extended over 
an enormous space of time. This circumstance 
is indicated by the varying condition in which 
the tusks and teeth are found. Whereas, 
the gelatine, or soft animal matter, of many 
specimens remains, imparting one of the 
characteristics necessary to the being of ivory, 
other specimens have lost this material, and 
mineral substances, infiltrating, have taken its 
place. Speculation prompts the mind to 
imagine to itself the time when the last of these 
gigantic ainmals succumbed to influences 
that were finally destined to sweep them all 
from the earth. Had men come upon the 
scene when they roamed their native wilds ? 
Were those wilds the same as now as to 
climate and vegetable growths ? Testinfony is 
mute. Time silently unvails the sepulchered 
remains, leaving fancy to expatiate as she will 
on a topic wholly beyond the scope of mortal 
intelligence.— St. James Magazine. 





A happy home and a sunny childhood are an 
inspiration for good and a protection against 
evil. Scolding and peevishness lacerate and 
sear the affections, and deaden the sensibilities. 
Of 180 unruly boys now on the school-ship in 
Boston harbor, three-fourths are orphans who 
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know little of a mother’s prayers and caresses. 
and the remainder largely have disordered 
homes. 


— 8 
If there be a heaven so fair, 
O’er us ever shining, 
We shall never enter there 
By looking up and piuing. 


In one holy, quiet thought, 
Heaven to us is nearer brought, 
Than in all the radiance bright 
Of a thousand worlds of light! 
Lyra Domestica. 
rrr 


LAPLACE AND BIOT. 


M. Biot, when a young and totally unknown 
rofessor of mathematics, ventured to write to 
parr who was then printing the Mécanique 
Céleste (made accessible to English readers by 
Mrs. Somerville in her Mechanism of the Hea- 
vens) ; the object of his letter was to gain sight 
of the proof-sheets as soon as they were printed, 
in order that he might go over the calculations 
for his own benefit, and rectify any errors of 
the press that might easily pass unnoticed by 
the author. Laplace consented with great 
kindness ; and from time to time young Biot 
brought bis corrections, and with them a list of 
doubts and difficulties, which in general were 
explained by the great astronomer, but some- 
times not a little perplexed him. The piquant 
part of the anecdote is, that these obscure pas- 
sages were generally those in which Laplace 
passed over the details with the convenient for- 
mula, “ It is easy to see.” But so far 
from being easy to see, it often required consid- 
erable research to see it. Atthe time he wrote 
the formula, the idea was doubtless clear enough 
to his mind; but now, when called upon to ex- 
plain—when placed in the position of the read- 
er who did not sce—Laplace was himself at 
fault. “Then he patiently sought to recover 
it by various ways, both for my benefit and his 
own; and this was the most instructive of com- 
mentaries. Once I saw him pass nearly an 
hour in the endeavor to recall the chain of rea- 
soning which he had concealed under the mys- 
terious phrase i est aisé de voir’? [it is easy to 
see.] What a benefit to others if they could 
always have their proof-sheets thus read! How 
many of us would find ourselves totally unable 
to explain the grounds upon which propositions 
rest. But readers who think out what they 
read, are rare, and thus we escape detection. 
On another occasion M. Biot having made an 
important ‘discovery in one of the abstrusest 
branches of mathematics, which had baffled 
every one, mentioned it to Laplace, who listened 
with great attention, questioning him respecting 
his method, and the details of the solutions, and 
finally desired him to bring his memoir on the 
following day. Joyfully, yet tremulously, the 
young mathematician presented his memoir to 


the illustrious master. Having carefully read it, 
Laplace said, “ This is an excellent bit of work ; 
you have taken the right path. But the notions 
you present at the close are somewhat too remote. 


Don’t go beyond the actual results you have 
reached. The present state of analysis dves not 
permit of your going further.” After a struggle, 
which every author will understand, Biot yield- 
ed,and struck out the conclusion. ‘ Now,” 
said Laplace, “all is very good. Present your 
memoir to-morrow to the Academy and dine 
with me afterwards.” ‘I'o-morrow came, and at 
the Academy the young man found the great 
Monge, who had been informed by Laplace of 
the discovery, and spoke about it; Lagrange 
and Lacroix were also there; and no less a per- 
son than General Buonaparte, recently ar- 
rived from Syria; but the general was a less 
terrible personage to the young mathematician 
than was Lagrange; and when Buonaparte, 
glancing at the diagram, exclaimed, “I know 
that by the figures,” Biot silently thought to 
himself, ‘* you must be very clever to recognize 
those figures, inasmuch as nobody except La- 
place has ever seen them before ;” and his re- 
spect for the General’s opinion on such ques- 
tions must have oscillated about zero. And 
now comes the beauty of the anecdote. The 
memoir was read, and immense success obtained, 
— Biot was a “ made man.” He accompanied 
Laplace home, receiving his congratulations on 
the way. Arrived there, Laplace said, “‘ Come 
into my study fcr a minute, I have something 
toshow you” Biot followed, sat down, and pre- 
pared to listen. Laplace unlocked a little drawer, 
took out a bundle of papers yellow with age, and 
“there he showed me all my problems solved 
by that very method which I had discovered. 
He had made the discovery years before, but 
had been arrested by the very difficulty which 
he pointed out to me; and had paused, where 
he had advised me to pause—hoping at some 
future time to surmount the obstacle. He had 
never mentioned this to any one—not even to 
me when I brought my memoir to him.” A 
more noble anecdote is not to be found in the 
annals of science. Instead of the irritable jeal- 
ousy so usual among men, instead of the clam- 
orous assertion of priority, and the ignoble in- 
sinuations of pligiarism, we here see a man not 
only capable of abnegation in favor of a young- 
er rival, but capable of a delicacy as rare as the 
abnegation, never alluding to his own discovery 
until his rival had obtained complete success, 
and obtained it partly by the judicious advice 
to remove what was hazardous in the memoir. 
“Had he shown me his paper before the meeting, 
I could not have presented mine, knowing his 
priority; and even had he required me to 
keep it secret, with what embarrassment should 
I have been seized, knowing myself to be an 
echo only.”” Laplace carried his delicacy to 
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the point of insisting on the Jeoret being kept, | themselves so as to prevent him from conceiving 


even after this success; avd he forbade Biot 
from even making any allusion to it. Not un- 
til 1850 was the secret revealed, and then said 
his grateful friend and pupil, ‘en rendant cet 
hommage a se mémoire, je lui désobéis.” [In 
rendering this homage to his memory I disobey 
him].— Blackwood. 





From the Independent. 
SPONGE-DIVERS. 
The mode of operation preparatory to a dive 


is very peculiar and interesting ; the sketch in 
some degree represents this also. The diver 


whose turn it is takes his seat on the deck of 


the vessel, at either the bow or stern, and, 
placing by his side a large flat slab of marbie, 
weighing about twenty-five pounds, to which is 
attached a rope of the proper length and thick- 
ness (one and a half inch,) he then strips, and 
is left by his companions to prepare himeelf. 
This seems to consist in devoting a certain time 
to clearing the passages of his lungs by expec- 
toration, and highly inflating them afterward, 
thus oxydizing his blood very highly by a re- 
ays of deep inspirations. The operation 
asts from five to ten minutes, or more, accord- 
ing to the depth; and during it the operator is 
never interfered with by his companions, and 
seldom speaks or is spoken to; he is simply 
watched by two of them, but at a little distance, 
and they never venture to urge him, or to dis- 
tract him in any way during the process. It 
seems to a spectator as if the diver were going 
through a sort of mysterious ceremony or incan- 
tation. When, from some sensation known only 
to himself, after these repeated, long-drawn, and 
heavy inspirations, he deems the fitting moment 
to have arrived, he seizes the slab of marble, 
and, after crossing himself, and uttering a 
prayer, plunges with it, like a returning dolphin, 
into the sea, and rapidly descends. The stone 
is always held during the descent directly in 
front of the head, at arm’s length, and so as to 
offer as little resistance as possible ; and, by 
varying its inclination, it acts likewise as a 
rudder, causing the descent to be more or iess 
vertical. as desired by the diver. As soon as 
he reaches the bottom he places the stone under 
his arm to keep himself down, and then walks 
about upon the rock, or crawls under its ledges, 
atuffing the sponges into a netted bag with a 
hooped mouth, which is strung round his neck 
to receive them ; but he holds firmly to the stone 
or rope all the while as his safeguard for re- 
turning, and for making the known signal at 
the time he desires it. 

Now let us notice the proceedings of his com- 
panions in the boat floating some twenty or 
thirty fathoms above him. The two men who 
were nearest to him previously to his making 
the dive, but who systematically seem to place 









the idea of being impatiently watched by them 
while undergoing the preparation, spring to 
their feet as soon as he disappears, and rush to 
the rope, which one of them holds in his hand, 
veering it out or shortening it in, as the diver 
moves about upon the bottom; and as soon as 
the signal indicative of his wish to return is 
felt, they commence hauling up the rope with 
great energy and earnestness, and in a way cal- 
culated to insure the greatest expedition of 
ascent, since the overstay of a few seconds may 
be a point of life or death to the diver. The 
hauling up is thus effected: The assistant who 
has hold of the rope, awaiting the signal, first 
reaches down with both hands as low as he can, 
and there grasping the rope with a great bodily 
effort, raises it up to nearly arm’s length over 
his head ; the second assistant is then prepared 
to make his grasp as low down as he can reach, 
and does the same, and so on, the two alter- 
nately, and by a fathom or more at a time, and 
with great rapidity, bring the anxious diver to 
the surface. A heavy blow from his nostrils, 
to expel the water and exhausted air, indicates 
to his comrades that heis conscious and breathes. 
A word or two is then spoken by one of his 
comrades to encourage him, if be seems much 
distressed, as is often the case ; and the hearing 
of the voice is said by them to be a great sup- 
port at the moment of their greatest exhaustion. 
A few seconds rest at the surface, and then the 
diver returns into the boat to recover, generally 
putting on an under garment or jacket to assist 
the restoration of the animal heat he has lost, 
and to prevent the loss of more by the too rapid 
evaporation of water from his body. Such is 
the trying life of a Levantine sponge-diver ; and 
doubtless there are very few of us who have 
any idea of what a fellow-creature has suffered 
in procuring that little article which has become 
a necessity of our toilet-table and the luxury of 
our morning ablutions. 








WHERE WAS OPHIR? 


Prof. Max Muller, in his “ Lectures on the 
Sience of Language,” takes up the question, 
which has so long been an open question, 
where the Ophir of Scripture was situated. 
He confirms what has long been the prevailing 
opinion—that it was in India, but he does this 
by an argument somewhat new and unique. 
He says: “A great deal has been written to 
find out where this Ophir was; but there can 
be no doubt that it was India. The names 
for apes, peacocks, ivory, and almug trees 
(brought by Solomon’s fleet from Ophir), are 
foreign words in Hebrew, as much as gutta- 
percha or tobacco are in English. Now if 
we wish to know from what part of the world 
gutta-percha was first imported into England, 
we might safely conclude that it came from 
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that country where the name gutta-percha 
formed a part of the spoken language. If, 
therefore, we can find a language in which the 
names for peacocks, apes, ivory, and almug 
trees, which are foreign to the Hebrew, are in- 
digenous, we may be certain that the country 
in which that language was spoken must have 
been the Ophir of the Bible. That language 
is no other but Sanscrit.” 





Ir is not thou that art to give laws to the 
world; thy part is to submit to them as thou 
findest them ; if they distress thee, thy lament- 
ing is but adding to thy torment. 

What is the source of sadness, but feebleness 
of the soul? What giveth it power but the want 
of spirit? Rouse thyself to the combat, and 
she quitteth the field before thou striketh.— 
Economy of Life. 





“Guard thyself from anger ; because its begia- 
ping is madness, and its end repentance.” 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
One insertion. -« +--+ «+ cccsccecsee seeceneces 60 cts. 
Two insertions: ----+-.++++- eccccecee ereeesese $1.00 
Three insertions: --+.--+++++eee..seeees oe 
For every additional insertion-----.-.- 
For every additional line or part thereof. 
Always psyable when ordered. 
Advertisements or Notices intended for insertion, should be 
sent to our agent, fully one week before the day on which they 
are intended to appear 
Vhilada, 3d mo. 11, 1865, 









APLE SUGAR—A few barrels choice granulated Maple 
Sugar, for sale by Wx. H. Woopwarp, 
826 et. lmno. 516 Market Street. 


nsec eens 
ALL PAPER AND LINEN WINDOW-SHADE DEPOT.— 

Paper Hangings, a good article, as low as 1214 cts.; Hang- 

ing papers, neatly, 15 cts.; Glazed and Plain, very neat figures; 

Howell & Brothers’ New Decorations. Gold and Plain; Oil Win- 

dow Shades and Fixtures; neat Gilt Borders, and entirely plain, 

at JounsTon'’s Depot, No, 1033 Spring Garden Street, below 11th 

Street, Philadelphia. Country trade invited. 

Amx. wmt. 1111. 600. 


‘HE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 3d mo. 22, 1865. Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grants annuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directors—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Joshua H. Morris, Richard Wood, 
Riehard Cadbury, Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 
Row.anp Parry, Actuary. Samvet R. Saprer, President. 
Temporary Office—No. 247 South Third Street, Basement. 
Robert E. Evans, No. 212 Church Street, (late Church Alley,) 
directly under the office of the “State Bank at Camden,” is 
authorized to receive application for insuraace in the above Com- 
pany. 826 xm 


+ 


EACHER WANTED.—Wanted, a good and efficient male 
teacher, to take charge of the “Bacon School” in Woods- 
town, N. J., under the care of the Society of Friends: a member 
of the Society would be preferred. Address either of the Trustees, 
—William Borton, Nathan Thorn, Abraham Woolman, William 
Cawley. James Woolman. 819. 3t. wvnp. 








ANIED, by a female, member, a situation us Teacher ‘— 
qualified to instruct in the usual English branches, and 
beginners in French and Latin; has had some experience in the 
business. Good reference if required. Address 
819. 3t. PIN. + 8. C.. Glenville, Md. 


ONCOKDVILLE SEMINARY, For Bors Sexes. 
For Catalogue apply to 
Josrpa SHoriLiper, Avoustus C. Norris, or, 
Swirsin C. SHortLIpex, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa., 
Or to Macate B. Jackson, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
81913.ymnl1i1 





HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY for Youne Mex, will 
for the reception of boarders, on the 4th of the 9th month, 

1865, When the walking is good, those who desire to do a0, walk 
to the Fallowfield Meeting, held at Ercildoun; they can be 
provided with conveyance at a very small additional expense, 
when the roads are not suitable for walking. 

Whole number of pupils last year, 111. 

J.K. Tavior, Principal, Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
812. wm.t. 1028 afno. 





ELLEVCE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Soarpine-ScHooL 
ror Grats. The Fall and Winter Term of this healthful! 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 


IsragL J. GRAHAME, 
85 tf. Jane P. GRanaue, } Principals. 


at aati i oa tk eee oe een 
y= by a Female, member, a situation as Teacher ;— 
qualified to instruct in the usual English branches and 
mathematics, having had several years’ experience; good refer- 
ence if required. 
Friends’ School preferred. Address early, Emon Com, 
85. etwmnp. 131, North 7th &t., Phila. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIKLS. 

The Yall and Winter Term of this Institution, which is 
beautifully located in Chester county, Pa., three miles south of 
Coatesville, on the Penna. K. R., will commence on the 9th of 
10th month next. The Terms are $80 per session of twenty 
weeks. No extra charge is made for teaching the Languages. 

For full particulars, address the Principal, 
RicHaRD DARLINGTON, JR., Ercildoun Boarding School, 
729. at.iwx,ovan, Chester County, Pa. 


OOKS FOR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price----- 70 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages).- +--+ +++++++e++++ $2.00 
Journal of John Woolman, a few copies: --+---+++-++++++++ 1.00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8.00 
History of Delaware County, Penna., containing interesting 
accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine clear type.-----++ 1.00 
Comly’s Reader,----50 cents. Central School Keader---- 75 
Memoir of Prtscilla Cadwallader, 50. Bellangee’s Journal, 75 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 
“ — Mistory of Frienus, vol. 1st------ atetee see eeeeees 115 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher. 
Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-bouse, Kace Street: 
and of Friends’ Central Schoul, with groups, 8 by 10----- 1.00 
Stereorcopic Views of the same-----+,-+++-+++-eeesseesere 60 
Card Size of the above-«-++--seeccecsccsececeene seeseeee 25 
610 Emmor Comtry, No. 131 North 7th 8t., Phila. 


ENNETT SQUARE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS.— 
K The next Term of this Institution commences on the 9th 
of 10th month, next. For particulars inquire of 

Evan T. Swarng, Kennett Square P. 0., 
715. we.t 109 Pvnz Chester county, Pa, 


EDAR CUTTAGE, Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlautic City, N. J., 
is now open for the reception of guests. 
71 831. nt.ex.n.d. Terms $15.00. GrorGe CHANDLER. 








5 (F\YLOK still continues his Lanp AGenocy, for the Society of 
. Friends and others, and particularly solicits patronage. 
Address, J. Tytor. Denton, Md. 
References:—Joseph C. Turnpenny, 10th and Spruce Sts., Phi 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry Street, « 
J. Jamison, 66 & 6) North Water street, “ 
63. 12t. 819, pfan. 


([\HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortmeat of Friends’ Hate; as 
he makasa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. wex F. 


RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House keeping and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Guods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information. furnished on appli- 
cation. 3. 25, 50t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general ass urtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

O00. o 
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